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I iiLi t xliin ticn 



Internships allow students the opportunity to apply knowledge gained in the 
classroom to experiences off the cairpus. Internships can be found in 
virtually all departments within an organization— marketing, personnel, 
advertising, engineering, and so on. A 1980 national survey conducted by 
Itonen in Coninunications, Inc. revealed that 170 colleges and universities had 
internship programs. An ERLC search of articles or presentations catpleted 
during the last decade revealed over 800 citations. One can assume that 
internships will remain a part of the curriculum at many canpuses. 

As one comrnunications professor states, "There is no doubt that both 
students and connrunications enterprises benefit from internships" (Cicpalo, 
1989, p. 25). Ihe hosting organization is provided, "an econosnical labor 
force, a fresh perspective, and a chance to observe a potential enployee" 
(l^ason and Butler, ^ . ) . On the other hand, students gain from the internship 
by being better prepared for a profession (Dcwns, Harper, and Hunt, 1976) , and 
they have the opportunity to make relevant, professioral contacts (Ball, 
1983) . A 1987 survey of loyola College in Maryland reported that almost 64 
percent of the interns surveyed said they had "learned more fron an internship 
than from any classroom experience" (Cicpalo, p. 27) . 

Internships wouldn't exist if the campus faculty weren't conmitted to the 
idea of experiential education, and if they weren't willing to put forth the 
energy involved with coordinating internships. The sponsoring university 
benefits via its internship programs because it receives 'Verification or 
rejection" of what was taught in its programs (Bialac and Wallington, 1985, p. 
67) . Ihe feedback received frcm on--site si:$)ervisors can cue the department 
and university in on student perfonnances in terms of "how well their programs 
were preparing students for the marketplace" (p. 68) . Ciopalo also notes that 
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intnm coordinators see internships as "building e>5)erience for future 
ertployment" (p. 30). 

Internship programs differ greatly. Universities as well as individual 
departments disagree as to the basic nature of internships, including such 
issues as prerequisites, duration, conpensation, grading, and credit. On-site 
reqiijxements vary significantly frcnn school to school. Even perceptions of 
desired outccfmes differ greatly. Supervisors, interns, and intern 
coordinators do not necessarily agree as to v^ether or not the internship 
should serve as a job-testing oppoi±unity or siirply a hands-on experience. 

There are three principle individuals involved with any internship. 
Internship coordinators are generally assigned the task of designing, 
irrpleinent.Lng and ironitoring a program for their departments. Soretimes other 
faculty share this load; often times one person has this sole responsibility. 
On-site si^Der visors must develop relevant tasks for interns, provide 
assistance and feedback on projects, and evaluate their performance. Interns 
must fulfill the internship requirements for both school and site. 

As Bialac and Wallington note (1985) , the idea of an internship is "to 
create a 'win-win-win' relationship for its three partners— the interns, che 
corporations, and the sponsoring universities" (p. 67) . The purpose of this 
investigation is to examine these three partners to see if there is a "win- 
win-win" relationship occurring among these three partners. One way to check 
these relationships is to check their perceptions to see if their perc^tions 
as well as their e^qpectations concerning internships are siitiilar. In order to 
accOTplish this task, this two-part investigation first involved interviewing 
past interns, on-site st5)ervisors, and canpus coordinators, and second, 
involved sending out a nationwide questionnaire, develc^^ed as a result of 
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these interviews, to another group of past interns, on-site supervisors, and 
canpus coordinators. 

PcDoedurB 

For the first part of this investigation, 37 audio-taped, face-to-face or 
telephone interviews of past interns, on-site sc^jervisors, and intern 
coordinators were conducted by college students enrolled in a junior-level 
interviewing course in an effort to check their perceptions concerning a 
variety of internship-related issues and to generate perceptual/opinion 
statements that v7ould be used for the national survey. No particular effort 
was made to collect a random sanple since the primary interview purpose was to 
develop a list of perceptual and opinion statements for use in the nationwide 
survey. Although jvost subjects were not knot^Ti to this investigator, they v;ere 
referred to her by several past interns and intern coordinators across the 
country. 

Past interns interviewed represented a variety of areas, including speech 
comraunication, political science, journalism, social work, Jtass conniunicaticn, 
public relations, and clinical laboratory medicine. A list developed at an 
internship panel at the Speech Canmunication Association convention served as 
the pool of subjects for intern coordinators from this discipline. Intern 
coordinators from severed universities in Arkansas ^A\o represented other 
disciplines, iix:luding pAiysical education, political science, canmunications, 
marketing and management, cooperative education, criminal justice, and 
tecJinology were also interviewed. On-site si^jervisors were chosen frm lists 
of past interns at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock as well as 
Central Michigan University. Most on-site supervisors had worked with speech 
communication interns. 
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An average of 38 prijnarily open-ended questions were asked each 
interviewee. Questions, developed by this investigator, cxivered many aspects 
of any internship. Topics addressed by past interns iix:lijded goals, pay, 
treatanent by the si5)ervisor and other co-workers, preparation for the 
internship, general iirpression of the supervisor and quality of feedback, 
overall evaluation, and advice for future interns and the intern coordinator. 
Intern coortimators were asked their perceptions of such issues as pay, 
credit, placement, criteria for placement, evaluation procedures, duties 
interns perform, and strengths r^^ weaknesses of the students yAio co^rplete 
internships. Asked of intern supervisors were questions such as their 
expectations of interns, the nature of the feedback they provide interns, and 
their perceptions of the benefits and disadvantages of utilizing interns. 

For this investigation, each interview was partially transcribed, and 
content was summarized by this investigator. The comments and opinions of 
those 37 interviews served as the framework for the second part of the 
investigation. These interviews were not analyzed in depth except for opinion 
statements that served as the basis for a follow-\3p questionnaire loailed 
nationwide to a total of 400 past interns, intern sijpervisors, and intern 
coordinators. 

For the 72-item intern questionnaire, four intern coordinators frtsn schools 
in the west, east, south, and midwest provided lists of past interns. The 
four-part questionnaires were sent to 110 individuals \^o had cotpleted an 
internship. The first part was primarily demograjAiic and asked 11 questions 
oonceming the nature of their internships and their perceptions of their 
si5)ervisors. Interns were asked to indicate the inportance of seven 
internship outcor^, such as potential future enplqyment and skills 
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enhancement for the second part. For the third part, interns responded to 
statements former interns e>^ressed in face-to-face or telejdione interviews. 
On a five-point scale, interns indicated their agreenvent or disagreement with 
each of 52 statements. The fourth part asked respondents to identify tasks 
they were assigned, describe how they thoiK^t the host organization benefitted 
frcsn their internship, and list courses they thou^t interns should take 
before registering for an internship. 

Ihe two-part, 59-item on-site supervisor questionnaire was sent to 120 on- 
site supervisors v^tiose names came from a reference book on internships. The 
first part asked for general information related to their organization and how 
they've utilized interns. The second part, consisting of 43 statements, asked 
super/isors to respond, on a scale of 1 (strongly agree) to 5 (strongly 
disagree) to a variety of statements made in audio-taped interviews by other 
intern supervisors. In addition to statements relating to supervisors' 
general jbnopressions of interns, respondents were asked to express their level 
of agreement with statements relating to the following five primary questions 
asked during the auiio-taped interviews: l. Do you treat interns as you 
would regular enployees? 2. What ejqpectations do you have of the interns? 
3 . What kinds of problems have you had with interns? 4 . What advice do you 
have for intern si^jervisors? 5. What advice do you have for on-cairpus intern 
coordinators? 

The 63-item intern coordinator questionnaire, which consisted of two parts 
was sent to 170 intern coordinators. One hundred questionnaires were sent to 
universities in all fifty states; two per state. Seventy were sent to intern 
coordinators listed in the National Sr sty for Internships and E>5)eriential 
Education directory. As with the previous two questionnaires, general 
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deartographic infonration was requested of intern cxordinators. In the first 
sec±ion, they were also asked to choose frcsn a list of ten, the expectations 
they have of interns. For the second part, 50 statements were developed to 
elicit perceptions on a variety of issues relevant to the intern coordinator's 
position, including grades v. credit-no credit, interns' strengths and 
weaknesses, positive and negative internships, and general advice to other 
intern coordinators. 



Rssults 

For each of three questionnaires, both deirographic and interval scale 
questions were analyzed. She results discussed in this section include the 
analysis of the opinion/perceptual statements, which reflect the bulk of the 
questionnaire, as well as general demographic information and responses to 
open questions. 

Given that all questionnaires contain raw data provided during the audio- 
taped interviews, no atteitpt was made to create an equal number of positive, 
negative, and neutral questions. The data analysis included examining 
statements with which respondents agreed (1.0-2.0 loean rating) , statements 
with v*dch respondents disagreed (4.0-5.0 inean rating) , and statements vAiere 
the responses were distributed among all five choices. Ihis investigator 
acknowledges that an even distribution would involve 20 percent response rate 
per cdtemative. However, given that there were no statements that fit this 
equation but there were statements having a reasonable distribution, the 
analysis examines statements where at least 12-15 percent of the respondents 
chose each edtemative. 
Intern Questionnaire 



As was stat^ earlier, the intern questionnaire consisted of four parts. 
Analyzing the first part, provided the oj^rtunity to characterize the 
respondents. Of the 110 questionnaires Trailed to past interns, 47 responded. 
Respondents were generally undergraduates (84%) , over half of v*iam were not 
required to coiplete an internship (60%) , and \^o were either not paid or 
received seme ccsipensation other than wages (74%) • Ihree-fourths of those 
responding indicated that the type of work they did for their internship 
related to the type of work they intended to continue as a career. 

Concerning their relationship with their si^^ervisors, rcost of the interns 
(83%) characterized their supervisor as "open." Other terms describing their 
supervisors were "friendly," "honest," and "fair." This suggests that the 
interns view their sijpervisors as accessible, and the intem-on-'Site 
supervisor relationship is a positive one. 

Results indicate that the size of an organization does not limit the 
possibility for placing interns, as fairly equal numbers of interns were 
placed in '*very small" agencies as were placed in '*very large" ones. Over 
half interned at inedium or large organizations. As with size, there was no 
clear pattern of placement in terms of for-profit or xK)t-for^profit agencies. 
Sli^tly over half worked in for-profit agencies. Hcwever, the vast majority 
(83 percent) described their host organization as service, rather than 
product-oriented. Size, then, and nature of the organization (profit v. not- 
for-profit are not an influencing factors in placement. However, most interns 
work with service-oriented organizations. 

In addition to general demograjAiic information, this investigation was 
interested in examining perceptions of internship outcomes. For part two, 
respondents were asked to indicate the inportance of seven internship outcones 
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on a scale of one (not iirpr»i:anc) to five (very iiiportant) . The outcor^ 
iiK:luded the following : potential future enployment, professional contacts, 
practic-u experience, preparation for future, skills enhancement, self- 
awarenei>s, and college credit. 

It is interesting to not^that the outcore receiving the most "5" (very 
inportant) votes was practical experience (rnean was 4.3/5.0) . Of the seven 
potential outcc^nes, college credit had the Icwest mean ranking (mean was 3.3) . 
Two other outcomes, "preparation for the future," and "practical ejq^ience" 
were rated hi^er than 4.0/5.0. In addition to college credit, all other 
outcOTies received hi^er than a 3.0 rating, including self -awareness (3.9), 
professional contacts (3.6), and potential future enployment (3*5). Given that 
3»3 was the lowest mean ranking, no outcome was perceived as uninportant. 

The main thrust of the intern questionnaire was part three, vMch asked 
interns to indicate their agreement or disagreement on a five-point scale 
(l=strongly agree to 5=strongly disagree) with fifty-one direct quotes from 
the interns \Aio were served as subjects for ttie first part of this 
investigation. As was stated earlier, statements were not revised to 
establish an equal number of positive, negative, or neutral assertions. There 
was no si^position that the statements would be evenly distributed among the 
various alternatives. The results indicate that in only 10 cases did past 
interns identify "strongly disagree" as their response to the 
perception/qpinion sta .^ement whereas in 27 cases, past interns chose "strongly 
agree." There were no cases vAiere statements received a mean rating of 4.0 or 
hi<^er, and only three statements \^ere the median is hi^er than 4.0* The 
only three statements viiose median fell between disagree and strongly disagree 
(4.0-5.0) are the followiiig: 
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1. "All the internship really did for ir^e was fulfill a requirement." 
(median = 4.5; inean = 3.9) 

2. "I think interns are seen as a threat to other enployees." 
(median == 4.2; mean = 3.9) 

3. "People tend to be more conservative in their criticism of long- 
term enployees. Because I was an intern, they felt more at ease 
to criticize me." (median = 4.1; mean = 3.9) 



Ihe disagreement with these statements suggests that students perceive 
their internships to be more than an opportunity to earn college credit 
outside the classroom, and that their position as intern does not pose a 
threat to the permanent eirployees. As interns, the respondents also perceived 
themselves in the same light in terms of receiving criticifsm from supervisors. 

Ei^t statements had a 2.0 mean or lower along with a median score less 
than 2.0, vsiiich suggests at least agreement, if not strong agreeir^t with the 
statements. These statements incliided the following: 



1. "Be willing to take direction and be w'xiing to create 
possibilities for yourself." (median = 1.2; mean = 1.6) 

2. "Money is not everything. Be prepared for the real world. Put 
your best foot forward and give them all you can give. Even if 
you're not getting paid— act liJce you're getting paid $40,000 a 
year." (median = 1.2; mean = 1.6) 

3. "Ihe evaliaations I received were positive." (median = 1.4; mean = 

1.7) 

4. "Ihe CHi-canixis coordinator needs to be involved in the sense that 
he/she knew what the internship is about and v4iat is going on." 
(median = 1.4; mean = 1.7) 

5. "My advice for future interns is to get an internship in the field 
you would like to get into." (median = 1.4; mean = 1.8) 

6. "Tell the si5)ervisor that you prefer a routine evaluation, perhaps 
a monthly evaluation or something in writing. Let hiVher know 
that ycu want to become a better asset to the organization." 
(median = 1.4; mean = 1.9) 

7. '"Most of the feedback I received was face-to face." (median = 1.6; 
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mean = 1.9) 

8. "Intams need to be aware that a lot of tiine is needed for an 
effective jcto" (median =1.9; mean = 2.0) 

The above statements cover a variety of topics. Past interns do agree that 
the internship is positive. In giving advice, respondents suggest that the 
internship should be in the intern's desired field, that it takes a g.^at deal 
of time, and loosely paraphrased, interns should take advantage of the 
C5?x>rtunities presented by the internship. These statements also reinforce 
the demographic section of this questionnaire that identified face-to- face 
feedback as the most frequent form of feedback. Interns also agree that the 
intern coordinator should be informed about their students' internships. 

So far, the results have focused on areas where there is consistency, 
either in negative or positive terms. Kc^';ever, there were statements where 
there was a solid distribution across all five alternatives. Five statements 
had at least six respondents (13%) indicating each of the five alternatives • 
This su^ests that there are sane issues with v*dch there is little agreemont. 
The five statements are the following: 

1. "My internship was my mDst vsLLv^ble experience in school." (median 
and mean = 2.9) 

2 . "The organization is using you for certain functions ard I think 
those functions should be oonpensated for." (median and mean = 
2.9) 

3. "I was treated differently than other employees. They know that 
it's only temporary in rost cases." (median = 3.1; mean = 3.0) 

4. "To a great extent, my supervisor guided my professioned 
develc^xnent." (median = 3.2; mean = 3.1) 

5. "The on^-canpus coordinator should prepare the student for the 
person he/she will be working for — the personality, the 
organization, conduct, etcetera." (median = 3.1; mean =3.0) 

These results are relevant in that they indicate eoceas where interns don't 
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agree. For exaitple, respondents are not in agreement in terms of how valuable 
the internship was for them* Ihey also disagree on the pay issue and vAiat the 
intern cxx^rdinator's responsibilities are. Examining the perceptual/cpinion 
statements provides the c^jportunity to discuss areas of consensus as well as 
areas where there are different perc^tions* 

For part four, interns were asked to respond to t)xee open questions. Ihe 
first question asked interns to identify the tasks they were assigned. Over 
24 different tasks were listed. The most frequently ident*' ^ied task was 
"special project" or "stucty," which 17 respondents noted. Eleven interns 
indicated "writing," as their assigned task. This included news releases, 
manuals, and correspondence. Other tasks v*uch received multiple 
identification were office work, public relations, radio work, interviewing, 
market research projects, general researdi, and selling. 

Concerning the second question, interns perceived several benefits they 
provide their host organization. Altha)^ sane respondents noted benefits 
such as fresh ideas, energy, finishing projects, and a new outlook, eleven 
interns identified "extra help" as the way they bei>efitted the organization. 
It is interesting to note that three individuals wrote that they did not 
benefit the organization. 

The third question asked interns to suggest courses students should 
take before thair internships. Seventy-eight responses were recorded that 
indicated 19 different courses. Three courses identified by at least 10 
interns were organizational communication, interpersonal communication, and 
coTiraunication, in general. At least five interns identified the four 
following courses: business, writing, small gro^p communication, and 
listening. 
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On-site Supervisor CXiestionnaire 

Of the 120 questionnaires sent, 35 on-^ite si:?)ervisors responded to the 59- 
item questionnaire (one respondent only answered the open questioni:»> • 
Included in the first section of the on-site sqpervisor questionneiire were 
demographic questions about the size and type of organization and department 
in whidi the supervisor worked, the nuniber of ir**3ms supervised to date as 
w^ll as information about their supervisors and how they perceived their 
interns. Individuals responding to this survey generally worked in for-profit 
(65%) , service organizations (74%) . Ihey represented a variety of agencies in 
terms of size of the organization (ranging fran less than 25 to more than 
750) , size of department (ranging from fifteen or less to over 50) , number of 
interns supervised, interaction with interns, and method of evaluation. 
Almost half had supervised 25 or less interns, but over three-fourths had 
hired an intern \jpon ccsrpletion of the internship. 

Respondents supervised both graduate and undergraduate interns. Ihe vast 
majority (94%) r^ '•ed having positive es^jeriences with at least 70 percent 
of their interns. Responses to an open question si?3port this notion. 
Si?)ervisors listed benefits of having interns as having extra work, new ideas 
and enthusiasm, potential new enployees, motivating staff, providing a 
rewarding experience for the si^^ervisor, and providing socrte connection with 
academia. 

In terms of contact with interns, most (88%) noted that their primary form 
of oanmunication with interns was face-to-face and occurred, if not daily, at 
least 2-3 times a week. On-site sipervisors did characterize their ii items as 
being self -motivated. Performance appraisal was both formal and informal and 
occurred one to three times during the internship. 
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Contact with the university or college was either nonexistent or infrequent 
(88%) • However, one question specifically asked, "How satisfied are you with 
the contact you had with the university?" The mean score was 2.7 (1 = very 
satisfied, 5 = very dissatisfied) . Biis suggests that even thou^ the on-site 
si5)ervisor has little contact with the university, they are not dissatisfied 
with this. 

It is interesting to note that there is no clear agreement as to v^ether or 
not interns change other relationships in the host departments. Almost half 
of the on-site supervisors noted that interns change other relationships in 
the department "sometimes," vAiile one-fourth indicated no change and one- 
fourth indicated a definite change. -Ihe nature of this charyge was not 
addressed. 

The second part of the on-site supervisor questionnaire consisted of 43 
perception/opinion statements. As was stated earlier, no attenpt was made to 
create a similar number of positive, negative and neutral assertions. This 
questionnaire tended to iaiclude mostly policy or opinion statements, genereilly 
stated in a prescriptive or neutral manner. As with the intern questionnaire, 
there are more "strongly agree" statements than "strongly disagree." 
Specifically, 16 out of 43 questions had a mean of 2.0 or less, suggesting 
agreement or strong agreement. No questions had a mean score hi^er than 3.5. 
Unlike the other two questionnaires, there were no statements with which 
si^^ervisors disagreed. However, five statements had responses distributed 
across all alternatives, suggesting no particular agreemer*- The questions 
where strong agreement occurred are listed in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

On-site si?)ervisor statements of agreenient 



1. "Before they go to the site, interns need to know v*iat kind of -jdb 
they're going to be doing." (median and mean = 1.2) 

2. "In order for the experience to be a substantive one, the enployer 
need to give the intern meaningful tilings to do." (median = 1.2; mean 
= 1.3) 

3. "I ejqpect interns to be honest with me." (median = 1.0; mean = 1.1) 

4. "I expec:± interns to work \jp to their potential" (median = 1.1; mean = 

1.2) 

5. "I ejq^ect interns to have the desire to learn." (median = 1.1; mean = 

1.2) . 

6. "I want interns to take responsibility for their actions" (median = 

1.1; mean = 1.2) 

'# 

7. "It's real important for the si^jervisor to give feedback—both 

positive and negative." (median = 1.1; mean =1.2) 

8. "The intern coordinator needs to let the student know that this is a 
work situation and that a certain amount of professionalism is 
needed." (median = 1.2; mean = 1.3) 

9.. "Give the intern meaningful responsibility." (median = 1.2; mean = 
1.4) 

10. "i e)5)ect interns to come to work as it is set up." (median = 1.3; 
mean = 1.5) 

11. "I expect interns to be professional." (median = 1.3; mean = 1.5) 

12. "The siqpervisor needs to prq>are hiVherself for the esq^erience" 
(median = 1.3; mean = 1.5) 

13. "Interns need to understand vAiat you want. You need to show them and 
have them e^lain to you vAiat needs to be done." (median = 1.4; mean = 
1.6) 

14. "I expect interns to interact with staff and become integrated with 
our staff." (median = 1.4; mean = 1.6) 

15. "Having interns is a rewarding experience." (median = 1.5; mean = 1.7) 

16. "Intern si^^ervisors should serve as role-models for the interns." 
(median = 1.5; mean = 1.7) 

ER?c 7e ' 
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interns • Not all on-site sv^^ervisors are itore lenient with interns than they 
are with their regular staff. Neither have they had the same types of 
conflicts with interns. 

Intern Coordinator Questionnaire 

Of the 170, 68-item intern coordinator questionnaires sent nationwide, 77 
responded. Eleven of those noted that their programs changed, so they didn't 
feel the questionnaire was applicable. Hence, 66 questionnaires were 
analyzed. General demographic information was elicited in the first of two 
parts to this questionnaire, as well as open-ended questions about 
conpensation, criteria for placing inter.is, developing intern sites, and 
preparing students for internships. For the second part, respondents were 
asked to ej^ress their level of agreement on 50 statements generated by the 
audio-taped interviews. 

Slightly less than half of the intern coordinators responding to this- 
questionnaire were from speech ccromunication departments. Over half of the 
respondents represented institutions with 15,000 students or less, but 40 
percent were from collegtis or universities with larger student populations. 
An almost equal number of intern coordinators had placed 50 students or less 
as had placed over 150 students. 

Respondents ter>d to place students in service industries more frequently 
than in product industries, and they place a hi^er percentage of students in 
for-profit organizations than they do in not-for-profit agencies. One 
question, in particular, asked, ''Who is responsible for placing interns?" 
Sixty-ei^t percent reported that student and intern coordinator share this 
responsibility. The other 32 percent was fairly evenly divided between 
"intern coordinator" and "student." 

ERiC 1 7 
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Ihe first of four open-ended questions was, "What type of cx3npensation do 
you receive for direc±ing interns?" Many of the respondents are in positions 
where cxwrdinating internships is a full-time responsibility, hence their 
salary is their conpensations. Twenty-three respondents noted that they 
receive no extra ccatpensation for directing interns, and eleven mentioned that 
they receive some release time. 

The second question, "How do you prepare students for their intemsldp?" 
brought a varied response. The nxDst frequent response was, "prior course 
work." At least ten intern coordinators indicated they prepare students 
through the following: orientation, interview, faculty advisor, and workshop. 

Intern coordinators were also asked to identify the inost inportant 
criterion for placing interns. Twenty-six respondents identified grade point 
average as the most inportant criterion. The second iiost often listed 
criterion, course work, had ten fever votes. Over ten respondents eilso 
indicated faculty recommendations and number of hours corpleted toward itajor 
as other inportant criteria. 

The final question asked intern coordinators was, "How do you develop 
intern sites." Although roany approaches to site development were identified, 
such as tel^one calls, staff visits, word of Tnout±i, and networking, iiost 
frequently noted was that students pursue their cwn intern sites. Second to 
students develcping their cwn sites was agencies contacting the intern 
coordinator. 

As with the intern questionnaire, the first part of the survey also asked 
intern coordinators to indicate their agreement with a list of ten 
e55)ectations identified by other intern coordinators in the audio-taped 
dLntervieivs. The listed expectations are those they have of interns. The only 
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expectation with v4uch over 90 percent of the respondents agreed was to "be on 
tijne." Ei^ty to ninety percent identified six other e35)ectations. Uiese 
ir^clude, "ccampetence" (89.9 %), "carry throu^ on assigned tasks" (87 %), 
"appropriate dress" (85.5%), "maintain professional relationships" (85.5%), 
"roake transition fran classroom to application" (84.1 %) , and "show \5>." (82.6 
%) , Ihe last three expectations, in order of agreement, were, "build a good 
name for the ^university" (76.8 %) , "realize their place in the organization" 
(71 %) , and "behave as a regular enployee would" (66.7 %) . The responses to 
these e^q^ectations suggest that there are several factors which interns need 
to realize in order to create a positive internship. 

iTi general, respondents agreed with the statements drawn frm the audio- 
tapes. Only two statements had a median score of 4.0 or higher, thus fitting 
into the category "disagree." Those statements with which respondents most 
strongly disagreed are the following: 

1. "I am opposed to interns getting paid for college credit." (median = 
4.8; mean = 4.4) 

2. "Letter grades are the best because they measure how interns perform 
in the real world." (median = 4.0; mean = 3.6) 

For the first statement, 44 of the 67 respondents noted, "strt^ntjly 
disagree." Twenty-ei^t respondents chose "strongly disagree" for the second 
statement. These results suggest that xntem coordinators are not opposed to 
paid internships, and they do not agree that letter grades arB the best 
indication of an intern's performance. 

As with the two other questionnaires, there were responses v*iich had little 
agreement. Using the same criteria as foi* the other two questiorinaires (at 
least 12 percent per each alternative) , only the following two statements had 
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responses distributed acxoss all five alternatives: 

1. "Giving pass/fail or credit/no credit is better than receiving grades 
loecause most students end \jp getting "A" and "B." (iDedian = 2.7; mean 
= 2.9) 

2. "Students seem to put in a little more effort \^en they are receiving 
grades for their efforts (as opposed to credit/no credit) . " (median = 
3.0; mean = 3.0) 

Both of the above statements refer to the issue of grades'. Given the 
distribution across alternatives, this issue seems to be one that does not 
have universal agreement. 

As can be seen in the results above, only two statements fell into the 
category "disagree," and two other statements had responses distributed across 
all alternatives. For the most part, responcients agreed with the 
perceptual/opinion statements generated by other intern coordinators. In 
particular, there were 18 statements that fell into the category, "agree," 
since they had a mean rating of 1.0-2.0. Those statements are found in Table 
2 on the followirig page. 

The areas upon vMch intern coordinators agreed included v^at they think 
intern coordinators' responsibilities are, their notions of what a "perfect" 
and a "messy" internship would involve, and \ftiexe they would not want to send 
interns. There is agreement that interns do xx>t need to have similar 
experiences. Difficult internships are characterized as one where the agency 
is looking for cheap, clerical labor, one in which the on-site si:5)ervisor is 
uncooperative, where the student can only do vAiat s/he has been shown to do, 
and where the student doesn't knew what his/her responsibilities are an no one 
is taking responsibility for that intern. Respondents agreed that they would 
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Table 2 

Intern coordinator statements of agreement 



!• "A difficult or '»inessy" internship would be one where the student 
doesn't knew vtiat his/her responsibilities are and no one takes 
responsibility for that student." (median = 1.1; mean = ll3)" 

2. "A difficult or "messy" intemsh p is one where the firm is looking 
for cheap, clerical labor." (median = 1.1; mean =1.3) 

3. 'T^en trying to establish an intern program, (the intern coordinator 
should) xnake sure you get a commitment from the administration." 
(it>edian = 1.1; mean = 1.3) 

4. "Interns do not need to have similar experiences." (median = 1.3; mean 
= 1.5) 

5. "The perfect internship would involve being exposed xjo a x^ariety of 
duties ai>3 functions that relate to the student's goals and academic 
background." (median = 1.3; mean = 1.5) 

6. "I would not want to send students to agencies where 'zhey were just 
being manipulated." (median = 1.2; mean = 1.6) 

7. "A * messy' internship would be one where the on-site supervisor is 
uncooperative." (median = 1.3; mean = 1.6) 

8 . "Advice to new intern coordinators is to make sure stardards are clear 
and direct and that rules and regulations are in writing." (median = 
1.4; mean = 1.7) 

9. "I would not want to send students where the pressure is so great that 
people are looking out for their own survival and don't have time for 
the intern." (median = 1.3; mean = 1.8) 

10. "Interns should be evaluated like other enployees—attendance, meeting 
deadlines, professionalism." (median = 1.4; mean = 1.8) 

11. "The interns' greatest strength is their enthusiasm and energy." 
(inedian = 1.5; mean = 1.6) 

12. "It is inportant to be kncwledoeable of the intern's duties. The 
intern coordinator needs to kno«v v*iat the intern is doing." (median = 
1.5; mean = 1.7) 

13. "The perfect internship would be a broad, maturing experience." 
(median = 1.5; mean = 1.7) 

14. "Advice to new intern coordinators would be to make sure you have 
documentation. Kxw where the student is going, vtet the student is 
doing; knew the on-site si5)ervisor; be familiar with the site." 
(median = 1.5; mean = 1.8) 

15. "We need to work with supervisors in developing realistic expectations 
of the interns." (mec^-^an = 1.7; mean = 2.0) 

16. "It's inportant to know the organization to protect tlie intern." 
(median = 1.8; mean = 2.0) 

17. "A perfect internship would be when at the end, the studert knows that 
job would really be like in tliat conpany." (median = 1.9; mean = 2.0) 

18. "A * messy' internship would be one where an intern could only do what 
he/she was shewn how to do." (median = 1.9; mean = 2.0) 
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not want to send interns to agencies viiere they were iranipulated, where there 
is so Tnuch pressure on the regular enployees, interns are not supervised. 

On the other hand, a perfect internship is described as one that is a 
broad^ maturing experience that e^qxDses interns to a variety of duties and 
furjctions that relate to the student's goals. In giving advice to other 
intern coordinators, respondents agreed that intern coordinators need to get 
conmitinent from the adndnistration as weii as have standard regulations and 
rriles that are in written form. Ihey need to knew vtiat the intern is doing. 

Cdnclusion 

The main purpose of this investigation was^examine the level of agreement 
on a variety of i.ssues among iiicems, on-site sipervisors, and intern 
coordinators. Part one of this investigation involved conducting audio- taped 
interviews from which perceptual/opinion statements served ais stimulus 
statements tor three separate questionnaires sent nationwide to past interns, 
on-site supervisors, and intern coordinators. 

The results of this stucty do not shew conclusively that internships are the 
best experiei'ice students can have in college. Respondents seemed to disagree 
on the experience as a viiole. Interns and on--site supervisors indicated both 
positive and negative e^q^eriences. Interns, however, strongly disagreed with 
the statement suggesting that interns coffiplete their tcisks only in fulfillment 
of a requirement. 

In general, results of this investigation indicate substantive agreement 
between statements made by the initial interviewees arc questionnaire 
respondents. A few patterns exist among all three questionnaires. As would 
be expected, interns and supervisors alike agreed that interns should work to 
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their potential and create possibilities for themselves. Ihey also agreed 
that feedback was an essential psirt of the learning e^q^erience. Interns did 
agree that internships were very time-consuming, and that it would be best to 
find an internship in the individual's area of interest. Interns noted that 
they did not feel they posed a threat to other enployees in the host 
organization. ^ 

As was noted in the demographic information concerning internship 
supervisors, in many cases, students are responsible for their site placement. 
The on-site supervisors also reported in their questionnaire that they have 
minimal contact with intern coordinators. When thinking about internships, 
individuals frequently focus on the intem-on-site si5)ervisor relationship. 
However, all three questionnaires addressed the intern coordinator's 
responsibility, and there was agreement among all three parties involved that 
the intern coordinator should knew what the intern is doing and what is 
hajpening at the site. 

Issues which remain conflicting are pay, credit, and the nature of on-site 
supervision. Intern coordinators strengly disagreed with the statement 
claiming opposition to pay. Both interns and on-site supervisors simply don't 
agree on this issue. The results indicate that sane favor paid internships 
and some do not. There is also little agreement concerning how students 
should be evalxaated. Pass/fail or credit/no credit was not seen as a better 
method for evaluating student performance as regular grading. Intern 
coordinators were not in agreement with the notion that interns would work 
less productively if they were not assigned a specific grade. 

In terms of the nature of the on-site supervision, interns strongly 
disagreed that stpervisors will feel more comfortable criticizing them because 
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of their position. Interns and on-site sipervisors didn't agree as to vAiether 
or not interns are treated differently. Intern ooordinatore si?3ported the 
notion of interns being evaluated in tlie saiae itenner as other enplqyees, and 
interns suggested that they receive written evaluations. The question of 
leniency seems to be an individual one; sate supervisors are more lenient, 
others are not. 

The initial data analysis did not seek to cxarpare speech ooinmunication 
departments/ interns with other disciplines. A ccjiparison would be helpful in 
detenninirjg hew the perceptions of speech canrounication interns/coordinators 
conpare to others' perceptions. Four hundred questionnaires were nailed in an 
effort to receive sufficient data for analysis. A hi^er response rate for 
intern coordinators could be reached by finding out what universities have 
internship prograins rather than sending questionnaires without knowing the 
status their internship programs. A follow-up letter to on-site supervisors 
and past interns might have increased their response rate. 

In any event, the information garnered from this investigation is useful in 
the sense that there are areas where individuals involved in internships 
agree. The results can also benefit those individuals in terms of allowing 
the opportunity to develop a list of su(^estions and recanmendations for 
future interns, intern coordinators, and on-site si^jervisors. 
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